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For Friends’ Review. 
THE POWER OF BIBLE TRUTHS. 

For untold generations the people of New 
Britain were cannibals of the worst kind. Most 
savage nations have carried on wars from mo- 
tives of hate or personal prowess, but the New 
Britain people appear to have warred for food 
alone. When one of them asked an Eng- 
lishman whether his people ate their cap- 
tives in war, and was told to the contrary, the 
native was amazed, and asked, ‘* Why do you 
fight then?’? But Wesleyan missionaries, with 
great labor and danger, have explored three 
hundred miles of the coast, have had houses 
for teachers built at intervals, and have gained 
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of the people has been attained, and a lesson- 
book, short catechism, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and four- 
teen hymns, have been printed in asmall book 
in the dialect of the Duke of York islanders. 
When the leading missionary was leaving the 
island lately, a large number of the people as- 
sembled to bid him farewell, carrying no 
weapons but some brought as presents. There 
have been thirty-two converts, who are report- 
ed as living consistent Christian lives, and the 
work is spreading on every hand. 

The sister of Gordon Cumming, the famous 
African hunter, has written a book about the 
Fiji Islands. The cannibalism there is all over, 
although now and then a lingering regret for 
the flesh-pots of the past is shown. She tells 
how ‘‘a horrible old ex-cannibal crept close to 
Mr. Langham, and then, as if he could not re- 
frain, put out his hand, and stroked him down 
the thigh, licking his lips, and exclaiming with 
delight, ‘Oh, but you are nice and fat.’ ’’ She 
‘¢ Think of the sick buried aliye; the 
array of widows who were deliberately 
strangled on the death of any great man ; the 
living victims who were buried beside every 
post of a chief's new house, and must needs 


2|stand clasping it, while the earth was gradu- 


ally heaped over their devoted heads; or those 
who were bound hand and foot, and laid on 
the ground to act as rollers, when a chief 
launched a new canoe, and thus doomed to a 
death of excruciating agony; a time when 
there was not the slightest security for life or 
property, and no man knew how quickly his 
own hour of doom might come; when whole 
villages were depopulated simply to supply 
their neighbors with fresh meat! Just think 
of all this, and of the change that has been 
wrought, and thea just imagine white men who 
can sneer at miss‘onary work in the way they 
do. Now, you may pass from isle to isle, cer- 
tain everywhere to find the same cordial recep- 
tion by kindly men and women. Every village 
on the eighty inhabited isles has built for itself 


the good will of the people of the district. .. a tidy church, and a good house for its teach- 
knowledge of the laws, customs and language'er or native minister, for whom the village 
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also provides food and clothing. Can you real- 
ize that there are nine hundred Wesleyan 
churches in Fiji, at every one of which the 
frequent services are crowded by devout con- 
gregations ; that the schools are well attended, 
and that the first sound which greets your ear 
at dawn, and the last at night, is that of hymn- 
singing and most fervent worship, rising from 
each dwelling at the hour of family prayer.”’ 

A darker picture, if possible, is given by F. A. 
Hagenaur, a Moravian missionary, of the 
condition of the Australian blacks. After years 
of observation he says : 

‘«Given to the continuous licentiousness of 
their carnal mind, they were slaves to their 
lusts and passions, which, working with their 
superstitious and cruel nature, made them ever 
ready, and their feet swift, to shed blood. 
Without a settled home, they wandered about 
from place to place in a most miserable and 
depraved condition, adding to their native 
vices drunkenness and other evils, which they 
learnt from white people. The different tribes, 
either from superstitions or family quarrels, or 
from violation of tribal territory and the sacred 
surroundings of their dead, were at continual 
warfare ; and their fear of revenge by secret 


enemies was sometimes terrible to behold. The 
howling noises kept up for many days and 
weeks before and after the death of their 
friends and relatives, which told but too plain- 
ly that they were ‘‘ without hope’’ in this 


world, were most pitiful to hear, and the dis- 
gusting scenes in connection with their noc- 
turnal corrobbories cannot be fully described. 
It is not necessary to refer to the many atroci- 
ties and crimes committed by them in days 
gone by, for it is well known that they gave 
great trouble to the earlier settlers, and were a 
terror. to lonely women and children in the 
bush. Nor need anything be said about the 
loathsome diseases which were prevalent in 
consequence of their immoral lives and evil 
habits.”’ 

But after long and patient labor ‘‘at the 
beginning of 1860 the universal prayer of 
God’s people for conversions among the heath- 
en ascended to the throne of grace, and 
shortly afterward, a remarkable awakening 
amongst the blacks began, with earnest cries for 
mercy, and sincere tears of repentance. Many 
of our best friends hesitated to believe in the 
reality of such a manifestation of divine grace 
among these poor people, and we ourselves 
found some difficulty in crediting what we ac- 
tually witnessed.” 

In 1866 the first convert was received into 
the Church, and ten years later there were 
twenty-three communicants, and others had 
died in the faith. ‘‘ Some have honored their 
confession of faith by a consistent life, and 
many have died, whose end was joy and peace 
in Jesus,” others have been weak in their 


course, and some required discipline for back. 
slidings. 

And while the power of divine truth js 
thus seen in heathen lands, let it be borne in 
mind that it is only as each is faithful to Gog 
and His truth that Christian countries cap be 
kept from lapsing into wickedness and the 
worship of mammon. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


A Christian minister, living in Northern Ip. 
diana, was in want, and knelt in prayer again 
and again before his Father in heaven. His 
quarterly allowance had been withheld, and 
want stared him in the face. Constrained by 
urgent need, and shut up to God for help, he 
pleaded repeatedly for a supply of his temporal 
wants. Now see how extraordinary was the 
plan of the Lord to send relief. 

In one of the lovely homes of Massachv- 
setts, while the snow was falling and the winds 
were howling without, a lady sat on one side of 
the cheerful fire, knitting a little stocking for 
her oldest grandson, and her husband, oppo- 
site to her, was reading aloud a missionary 
paper, when the following passage arrested the 
attention of the lady, and fastened itself on 
her memory : 

“In consequence of failure to obtain my 
salary when due, I have been so oppressed 
with care and want, as to make it painfully dif- 
ficult to perform my duties as a minister. 
There is very little prospect, seemingly, of im- 
provement in this respect for some time to 
come. What I say of my own inadequate 
support, is substantially true of nearly all your 
missionaries in this State. You, of course, can- 
not be blamed for this. You are but the al- 
moners of the churches, and can be expected 
to appropriate only what they furnish. 77s, 
however, the Master will charge to somebody as 
a grievous fault, for it is not His will that His 
ministers should labor unrequited.”’ This ex- 
tract was without name or date. Jt was simply 
headed: ‘‘From a missionary in Norther 
Indiana.” Scores of readers probably gave it 
only a passing glance. Not so the lady who sat 
knitting by the fire, and heard her husband 
read it. The words sank into her mind, The 
clause: ‘This, however, the Master will 
charge to somebody as a grievous fault,” e- 
pecially seemed to follow her wherever she 
went. The case, she said, haunted her. She 
seemed to be herself that ‘‘ somebody” who 
was to answer at the bar of God for the cur 
tailed supplies, and straitened means of this 
humble minister. Impelled by an unseen, but, 
as she believes, a divine presence and power, 
after asking counsel and guidance of the Lord, 
she took twenty-five dollars which were at her 
own disposal, and requested her husband to 
give it to a minister for the writer of the above 
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communication, and after some inquiries made | his return home he wrote and published an ar- 
the money was soon started on its appointed er-| ticle in a New York paper urging the Southern 
rand. Early in April the lady received the} people to inaugurate an exposition of that 
following note: ‘* Dear Madam—lI have just|kind. Mr. H. I. Kimball, one of the most en- 
received a draft for twenty-five dollars, as a| terprising citizens of Atlanta, read the article, 
special donation from you. This I do with|and laid the matter before the Board of Trade. 
profound gratitude to you for this unselfish and | The advantages of such an exhibit were appa- 
Christlike deed, and to Him who put it into} rent to all, and Mr. Atkinson was invited to 
your heart to do it. How you, a lady a thou-| come to Atlanta and deliver an address upon 
sand miles away, could know that I was, and | the subject, an invitation which he gladly ac- 
had been for some time, urged by ‘unusual|cepted. At that time it was thought the ex- 
need to pray for succor and worldly support] position would consist only of a display of cot- 
with unwonted fervency, is a matter of more| ton, cotton goods and cotton machinery. A 


than curious inquiry. It is an answer to pray- 
er, for the Lord employs the instrumentality of 
His children to answer prayer, and, when it is 
necessary, He moves them to it. This is not 
the first nor second time that I have been laid 
under special obligation by Christian sympathy 
and timely aid. May He who said, ‘He that 
giveth a cup of cold water to a disciple, in the 
name of a disciple, shall not lose his reward,’ 
repay you a thousand-fold for this favor.—”’ 
Condensed from ‘‘ Wonders of Prayer.” 


—_ —- 


THE INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXHIBI- 
TION. 


Among the many expositions of industry 
that have attracted the curiosity and attention 
of the world during the past generation, there 


are none more unique than that now in prog- 
ress in Atlanta, Georgia, representing as it does 
the history, and progress, and prospects of the 
great staple of a large section of our country. 
Heretofore the idea of these great industrial 
displays has been to give a view of all the de- 
partments of manufacture and art, by which 
the skill of the artisans of the world is adding 
to the comfort and wealth of the world, and 
hence the visitor has had brought before his 
eyes an almost infinite variety of-machines and 
their fabrics. In this exhibition the interest 
centres in a single plant, and an idea of its im- 
portance to the wealth of the nation and to the 
comfort of the world is presented, such as was 
never realized before. 

Like so many great undertakings, the Atlan- 
ta Exposition sprang from a very feeble begin- 
ning. A year ago a farmer in North Carolina, 
who owned a small cotton mill, was unable to 
Operate the machinery which he had purchased 
from Mr. Atkinson, of Massachusetts. That 
gentleman visited the mill, and having care- 
fully instructed the men he made a tour of in- 
spection through some of the Southern States, 
during which he conceived the idea of a cotton 


company, composed of citizens of Atlanta, was 
organized, and last January a charter was ap- 
plied for, and obtained, immediately after 
which $60,000 was subscribed by the citizens 
of Atlanta alone. And so the great Interna- 
tional Cotton Exposition and World’s Fair 
originated. At first it was intended to be ex- 
clusively a cotton display. Continuing to 
grow, it spread out and embraced machinery. 
By-and-by it reached out farther and took in 
agriculture, horticulture, timbers, ores, mine- 
rals and fabrics. The work proper of arrang- 
ing for the great show was begun last April. It 
may, therefore, be said that this entire gigantic 
enterprise has been perfected within a period 
of five months. 

The Exposition buildings are in Oglethorpe 
Park, about two miles north of the city. The 
main building is in the form of a Greek cross. 
The long wings are each 312 feet in length by 
96 feet in width. The short wings are 144 feet 
in length by 96 in width. The grand centre 
or transept is two stories high. It is in the 
form of an arcade, is 96 feet square, and is 
provided with a gallery, for the orchestra, un- 
derneath which are four large fountains. There 
are also three fountains on the grounds outside 
of the building, each 25 feet in diameter. 
There are three large engines of 350-horse 
power, and 1,030 feet of main shafting for the 
running of machinery in the building. 

There are other buildings connected with 
the Exposition, such as the Judges’ Hall, with 
its large assembly-room, capable of holding 
2,000 persons, a House of Public Comfort, a 
large hotel with 250 rooms for guests, an Art 
Gallery, a Press Pavilion, and other needful 
edifices for the convenience of the public and 
the exhibition of the resources of the State. 

Atlanta, the site of this great fair, is one of 
the most enterprising cities of the South. In 
1839, when its population consisted of a single 
family, a mother and daughter, it bore the 
name of ‘‘ Terminus.” In 1843, it had in- 
creased to a dozen families, who had the little 


exposition to be held at some central point in| village incorporated under the name of Mar- 
the South, and at which? cotton machinery|thasville, in compliment to the daughter of 
could also be exhibited, So impressed was he} Gov. Lumpkin. In 1847, it was incorporated 
with this idea, and. with the advantages that|as the city of Atlanta, the name being derived 
would accrue from such an enterprise, that on| from the word ‘‘Atlantic,” and adopted upon 
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the suggestion of Mr. Thompson, the Superin- 
tendent of the Georgia Railroad. Numbering 
about soo inhabitants in 1848, in 1860 it had 
increased to nearly 10,000, while the assessed 
value of real estate amounted to $3,000,000. 
Then came the war, when the city was almost 
utterly destroyed. Her career seemed ended, 
but lo | phcenix-like she arose from her ashes, 
and despite the losses and disasters which had 
befallen her, her population was greater than 
ever in 1866, while the census of 1870 gave 
her a population of 21,789, making her the 
second city in the State. To-day she has 4o- 
ooo inhabitants, 12 hotels, an opera house, 3 
medical colleges, 5 private schools, besides a 
colored theological seminary and university, 
two daily newspapers, 11 weeklies, 5 monthly 
periodicals, 9 public schools, 45 places of wor- 
ship, 7 banks, 11 printing offices, besides a 
number of factories, mills, and a large variety 
of business houses. — ///ustrated Christian 
Weekly. 


For Friends’ Review. 
NEWFOUNDLAND TO MANITOBA. 


A book bearing the above title, by W. 
Fraser Rae, has been recently published, it being 
chiefly a reprint of letters which had appeared 
in the London Zimes. Some extracts may be 
of interest, although much of the volume is 
made up of matter intended to favorably im- 
press Englishmen who may have had their 
thoughts turned to the Dominion as a place of 
future residence. 

The following noteworthy clause from the 
code of laws promulgated by Charles II, for the 
benefit of the fishermen of Newfoundland, is 
quoted by W. F. Rae, as being one of the 
earliest known attempts made to suppress the 
sale not only of strong drink, but also of tobacco. 
{ts terms are: ‘‘That no person do set up any 
tavern for selling of wine, beer or strong waters, 
‘cider or tobacco, to entertain the fishermen; 
because it is found that by such means they are 
‘debauched, neglecting their labor; and poor, 
ill-governed men not only spend most part of 
‘their shares before they come home, upon which 
ithe life and maintenance of their wives and 
children depend, but are likewise hurtful in 
divers others ways, as by neglecting and mak- 
ing themselves unfit for their labor, by pur- 
loining and stealing, etc.”’ 

So important were the Newfoundland fisheries 
esteemed by the British government, that dur- 
ing a long period, masters of vessels were 
strictly prohibited from carrying any settlers 
thither, lest engagement in farming and cattle- 
raising should cause those fisheries to be 
neglected. Several generations earlier than the 
forcible banishment of the French Neutrals of 
Acadie, and the destruction of their plantations 
and homesteads, the English government decreed 
—in pursuance of its plan of opposition to per- 
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manent settlements—the destruction of their 
own colony in Newfoundland, a certain Sir 
John Berry being commissioned to burn down 
the houses in order that the settlers might be 
compelled to depart. 

Although, through the representations of one 
of the colonists to the King, the summary ediet 
was modified, yet the opposition to settling was 
not withdrawn, and so late as 1811, no house 
could be erected on the Island without the writ- 
ten permission of the Governor. Since 1833, 
Newfoundland has had a Representative Assem- 
bly, and some progress has been made in the 
development of the country, but upon the 
organization of the Dominion of Canada, the 
Islanders refused to become a party to the plan 
of unification. 

Prince Edward Island, the smallest province of 
the Dominion, though the most thickly settled 
in proportion to area, is noted for its mackerel 
fisheries, its lobster canning establishments, (of 
which there are nearly 50, giving employment 
to 2,000 persons, ) and its prolific yield of ex- 
cellent potatoes. At a price ranging from 
twenty-five down to ten cents per bushel, and 
of a size and quality reported as superior to any 
others to be found, it would seem as though 
there might be some outlet for this staple crop 
which would better recompense the producer. 

The Mennonite settlers in Manitoba, our 
writer considers the most substantial of the 
population, although he thinks their great fru- 
gality may incline them too much to money- 
getting, whilst their ‘‘exclusiveness’’ and care 
for their co-religionists, may make them indiff- 
erent to the social and political claims of their 
adopted country. We trust that these fears for 
that simple-minded people will not be verified. 

‘*More cosy dwellings and better arranged 
farm offices, than those of the Mennonites,” 
says the account, ‘‘are not to be found in 
Manitoba or in the Canadian Far West. The 
furniture is plain, but substantial, and well 
adapted for its purpose. It is the handiwork 
of the people themselves. They employ their 
leisure in carpentry during the frost-bound win- 
ter months. The men think it as absurd not 
to make their own chairs and tables, their 
writing-desks and chests of drawers, as the 
women consider it inexcusable not to make the 
clothes used by their families. It is the custom 
of both sexes not to buy anything which they 
can fabricate for themselves. They are thor- 
oughly practical Christians ; they hold that their 
duties to themselves and their neighbors consist 
in dressing plainly, being diligent in business, 
and rendering to every one his due. No drones 
are suffered to remain in their community. 
Every one in sound health is obliged to labor 
with his hands or to pay the penalty of starving. 
A clergyman* toils in the fields during the 


*The Mennonites do not use this term. Their ministers are 
gPoken of as “‘ preachers.”’ 
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week, and ministers to the spiritual wants of his 
flock on Sundays. Nor is the school-master 
exempted from manual labor during seed-time 
and harvest, the rest of the year he is permitted 
to teach the children. 

“Their satisfaction with the soil and climate 
is expressed without reserve and in the strong- 
est terms. Each of those to whom I addressed 
a question on this head informed me that the 
soil of Manitoba was more fertile, that the 
yield of grain was larger, that the quality of the 
grain was better there than in Southern Russia; 
while the climate, especially in Summer, was 
far superior. They have nothing to complain 
of. The Canadian Government have pledged 
themselves to respect the religious scruples of 
the Mennonites. The Menonnites, on the other 
hand, desire nothing so much as to be left in 
the undisputed enjoyment of what they style 
‘a beautiful, a heavenly land.’ Their feelings 
are manifested in the names given to their vil- 
lages ; ‘Schdnthal,’ ‘ Blumenort,’ ‘Schiénwiese,’ 
‘Rosenthal,’ signifying Beautiful Valley, Flow- 
ery Spot, Beautiful Meadow, Rose Valley.” 


Fifty-six miles due north of Winnipeg, the 


capital of Manitoba, is Gimli, on the west 
shore of Lake Winnipeg. Gimli is called the 
capital of ‘‘New Iceland,’’ because there, in 
1876, Lord Dufferin, the former Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Dominion, carried a body of emi- 


grants from Iceland to make their abode. Lord 
Dufferin was an enthusiastic advocate of the 
scheme, which resulted in as many as 2,000 of 
the Icelanders finding their way thither. The 
emigration, however, soon ceased. The small- 
pox broke out among them, and for a consider- 
able time they were subjected to a species of 
quarantine which became distasteful. Coming 
from a country where a tree, a cornfield or a 
public road was not to be seen, almost every- 
thing about their agricultural life was strange 
and new to them, even more so than to our na- 
tive Indians. Our author concludes: ‘‘ The 
great changes which these Icelanders have under- 
gone appear to have created in their minds a 
longing for further change and fresh wander- 
ing. Some of them have proceeded to the 
United States, and those who remain are not 
satisfied with their lot. ‘They are a good tem- 
pered and harmless race, they make excellent 
servants, but they appear lacking in the qualities 
which constitute successful colonists.” 
J. W. L. 


me 
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CLEMENTE ABRAHAM VIVERO. 


(Concluded trom page 231.) 


_From thence he pursued his journey to Mier, a 
city of thirteen thousand inhabitants, some nine 
miles from the Rio Grande River, and nearly op- 
posite the village of Roma. Here a masonic cir- 
cle had collected money to help rent a hall, and 
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loaned him the benches of their lodge for his 
place of worship, 


For some weeks the wealthy residents gathered 
to listen to his earnest appeals, and the work 
ooked hopeful, but the temporary excitement 
ceased, the aid was mostly withheld, and a visita- 
tion of small pox decimated the village, break- 
ing up the meeting entirely. 

It was in the midst of this scourge that at four 
o'clock one morning in Fifth month, 1875, I 
knocked at his open door to awaken him, havin 
just arrived in the diligence. An angel's visit 
could hardly have met a more cordial welcome, 
and long shall I remember the sad scene, where 
upon skins laid upon the stone floor were his five 
children in different stages of that painful mala- 
dy. The next day he introduced me to several of 
the principal residents, and I was hospitably en- 
tertained in the family of an American merchant, 
My first question to them about C. A. Vivero 
was: “Have you any reason to consider him 
insane?” There was something wild in the ex- 
pression of his eye, and he was grotesque in his 
outward appearance. One object I had in view 
was to learn the state of the village as to being 
suitable for a mission station, the other to know if 
C. A. Vivero was a suitable person to aid in our 
editorial work in Matamoros. Small-pox ren- 
dered any meetings impracticable, and fears as to 
his sanity made me refrain from any proposition 
to him to come to Matamoros. On my return I 
spent several days in Camargo and Rio Grande 
City, and but a few days after reaching home, one 
afternoon a rap at the door, to which I answered 
in person, brought me face to face with this extra- 
ordinary man. He had hired passage with his 
family in a cart, and to pay the passage had 
pledged a copy of the “Spanish Dictionary of 
the Royal Academy,” a work for which he was 
offered sixteen dollars. Being in need of that 
book, I handed over the money, and thus with 
one dollar to spare he began his sojourn in Mata- 
moros, He soon won the esteem of our mem- 
bers, and in consideration of the state of his fam- 
ily they began tu contribute to their support. In 
consideration of his valuable services in the cor~ 
rection of manuscript and proof-sheets, some aid 
was given by the Mission, and he sold quite a 
number of historical works which remained from 
the days of his book agency, and in times of pe- 
culiar scarcity sacrificed some of his own rare 
and valuable library books. He had the largest 
and choicest collection I had ever seen in Span- 
ish, and some in Latin, which he could translate 
rapidly. He had read these books so carefully 
that he could converse for hours, citing authori- 
ties, mentioning the dates and the minute details 
of all the great political and religious move- 
ments in Mexico, and even many of those of the 
old world. He had the most wonderful memory 
I have ever met, and during his sojourn in this 


| city no symptoms of insanity were noticeable in 


his deportment. 


He received a letter from a Methodist superin- 
tendent inviting him to work under them in 
Texas, and notwithstanding the urgent entreaties 
of the flock at Matamoroshe proceeded on his way, 
saying that wherever they called him to preach 
the Gospel he must go. After Conference he was 
stationed at Rio Grande City, and soon began 
energetically the work of tract distribution, and 
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procured thirty paying subscribers to £7 Ramo 
ae Olivo, and forty to Za Luz de la Ninez, 
our children’s paper. Most of these were from 
Camargo, and opened the way for a noble work 
there a few years later under another evangelist. 
His own work was not very successful, although 
his pen won many believers in other places, and 
a few gathered under his ministry. He wastrans- 
ferred to Reynosa, where an extensive distribu- 
tion of our tracts had already taken place, and 
two of our members resided, and where a large 
congregation of influential residents at once gath- 
ered under his ministry. But finally the work 
languished, and the station was abandoned ex- 
cept an occasional visit of their evangelist, when 
very few gathered to listen to him. It may be 
noteworthy that two able ministers of the Metho- 
dist Mission were converted under his ministry 
there. He remained some months in Reynosa, 
catching now and then a cat-fish from the Rio 
Grande (they sometimes weigh fifty pounds, and 
are the only fish abounding in its waters),and his 
wife and daughters occasionally took in sewing 
and washing, but were reduced to great poverty. 
One afternoon as he was fishing in the river, his 
unusual appearance excited the attention of a 
passer-by, and led them into a conversation 
about the evangelical faith which he still pro- 
claimed. The stranger was surprised to learn 
that there were churches holding the pure tenets 
of the early Church, the ideal he had gathered 
of the apostolic body, and asked where he could 
learn more about this primitive Christianity re- 
vived. Vivero asked for the memorandum book 
of the traveler, and wrote our name and address 
on a blank leaf. The stranger went on his way, 
and on arriving in Matamoros came to learn the 
hour when our next meeting would be held. 
Thus was led to Christ and to a position of rare 
usefulness in the Church our beloved co-laborer, 
Julio Gonzalez Gea, through the invitation of that 
strange and eccentric but devoutly Christian 
man. C,A,. Vivero returned to Rio Grande 
City, and thence to San Luis Potosi, and a recent 
copy of our paper sent to his address was re- 
turned by the postmaster with the note, “Ha 
muerto,” ‘“‘he is dead.” 


heat of the sun and the hot, dry sands made it 
difficult getting along, so that we were very 
much fatigued when we arrived in the city, 
But the comfort of our evening meeting made 
ample amends for the whole. 

‘¢ Sunday, October 20, 1771.—At 10 o'clock, 
I preached in Gloucester court-house. Satur 
day, 26th, was favored with a friendly visit 
from Mr. George Dillwyn, who is dear to me 
as a messenger of God. In the afternoon, 
spent some time with him at Dr. Poor’s, where 
we found both unity of spirit and the bond of 
peace.”’ 
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SINS OF IGNORANCE. 








BY DOUGAN CLARK, M.D, 





THE absolute standard of right and wrong is 
the absolute will of God. The practical stand- 
ard of right and wrong for human beings, is 
the revealed will of God. The Gosfel stand- 
ard of right and wrong for Christian believers, 
is the law of perfect love. 

Every conscious violation of God’s known 
will is a conscious sin, The will surrenders to 
the temptation, and the power of choice which 
belongs to man’s free agency, is exercised in 
favor of Satan and against God. All such 
voluntary departures from Divine law—wheth- 
er in thought, word, or deed—are committed 
sins. When the penitent sinner believes in 
Jesus, God, for Christ's sake, freely pardons all 
these sins, and the individual is justified. 

Every violation of God’s revealed will, ot 
known to be such by the perpetrator, is a sin 
of ignorance. ‘The standard for these, as well 
as for conscious sins, is the Divine law as made 
known to man in the Holy Scriptures. ‘‘/fa 
soul sin, and commit any of these things which 
are forbidden to be done by the commandments 
of the Lord, though he wist it not :” such is 
God’s definition of a sin of ignorance. 

Sins of ignorance, therefore are rea/ sins— 
involving moral evil—and hence not to be 
classed with the many faults and failings which 
arise out of weakness of body—defects of 
memory—imperfections of judgment, and mts- 
takes of practice—all of which, no doubt, are 
the consequences of sin—but which do not, 
even when discovered, defile the conscience, 
or banish the blessed Comforter from the 
sanctified heart. 

We shall always be /ad/e to sins of ignorance. 
They will always be Aossid/e, but not always 
necessary. They may occur, and they may 
not, and this to the holiest man or woman. If 
the knowledge of God’s will is within our reach, 
to be ignorant of it is to be blameworthy. The 
plea of ignorance is no valid excuse for siNs 
committed under such circumstances ; although 
God, in His mercy, provides sufficient sact- 
fice for these as for all sins—in Christ. 
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The name of George Dillwyn, of Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, is embalmed in the memory 
of the few now living who knew him. The 
incident given below, and the extract from the 
journal of Joseph Pilmoor which follows, show 
the warm Christian love which existed between 
George Dillwyn and his Methodist brother in 
the work of the gospel : 

‘*On Thursday morning, after breakfast, I 
had the happiness of visiting that dear man of 
God, Mr. George Dillwyn, who is one of the 
best preachers I ever heard among the Qua- 
kers. My heart is so united with him that I 
trust we may live together in the heaven of 
heavens forever and ever. As I had appointed 
to preach in Philadelphia in the evening, I 
hastened forward through Jersey, where the 
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It is not to be forgotten that the grace of 
sanctification does not, any more than the grace 
of justification, confer upon its possessor an in- 
fallible moral judgment. 

‘John Newton” (I quote from Dr. Steele’s 
«Love Enthroned ’’), ‘‘while master of a slave- 
ship, blinded by the darkness of his times, said 
that, while enjoying intimate communion with 
God, ‘ he never had the least scruple as to the 
lawfulness of the slave-trade,’ and the seraphic 
piety of George Whitefield did not deter him 
from pleading before the trustees of Georgia for 
the introduction of slaves, on the ground of 
the advantage to the Africans.”’ 

Says another writer: ‘‘To one walking in 
the continual attitude of seeking to know the 
will of God, unknown variation from it brings 
no break of communion; while yet the small- 
est known sin, like a tiny grain of sand in the 
eye, will break this communion and make us 
miserable. During the late persecution in 
Madagascar, many sealed their faith with their 
blood, and more ‘ were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, of whom the world was not wor- 
thy ;’’ and yet among these, dying, or living 
as fugitives with their lives in their hands, 
things were, through ignorance, allowed, which, 
to those more fully trained in the ethics of 
Christianity, would have been conspicuous sins, 
suspending communion with God. Of such 
paradoxes Christian life is full.’’ 

We see, therefore, that the same act may be 
asin of ignorance to one man, and a conscious 
sin to another whose moral judgment is more 
enlightened. Also the same act may be a sin 
of ignorance at one time, and a conscious sin 
at another, in the same indiviual, according to 
the degree of his enlightenment, at successive 
periods. 

When he knoweth of it, then he shall be 
guilty. Though he wist it not (did not know 
it was a sin when he committed it )—yet zs he 
guilty, and shall bear his iniquity (when he 
does know it). When sins committed in igno- 
rance are ascertained to be sins, then they of- 
fend the conscience, and bring us into con- 
demnation—then we need to confess and plead 
the merits of the atoning blood for their remis- 
sion; and as they are no longer sins of igno- 
rance, but conscious sins, they must be forsaken 
as well. 

But when there is no knowledge of sin— 
either because there is no law (as among the 
heathen ) or no opportunity of learning it (as 
with many in Christian lands )—then sin is not 
imputed. I do not mean that such persons 
have no responsibility. To men everywhere, 
and under all circumstances, God has given a 
conscience ; and this monitor is always urging 
them to do what they think is right. And 
even to the heathen, also, we may not doubt 
that some additional illumination is given b 
the Holy Spirit. If they are faithful to the 
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light they have, they are saved by Christ, be- 
coming partakers of the mystery of His death, 
without knowing its history. If, on the other 
hand, they are unfaithful in following the light 
which is given them, for this they are held re- 
sponsible. They may sin without law, and 
perish without law ; but it is only those who 
have, or can have, the law, who are judged by 
the law. Nor have we any reason to believe 
that sin is imputed to the former at all in the 
same sense or on the same basis as to the latter. 

We may conclude therefore that guilt does 
not attach to actions wrong in themselves, if 
done in unavoidable ignorance ; or, that if there 
be guilt, it is continually cancelled by the 
blood of Jesus. The sin of infants, idiots, and 
irresponsible persons is washed away by the 
cleansing blood without repentance or confes- 
sion. For others it is safe to confess their 
known sins, and to ask God that, if He sees 
any sins of ignorance about them, He will ap- 
ply to these, also, the infinite merits of Christ’s 
atoning grace. 

But these ‘‘sins of ignorance,’’ when the 
ignorance is inevitable, do not wound the con- 
science of the perpetrator, nor break his com- 
munion with God. They are his misfortune, 
not his fault. Their penalty may be suffering, 
but it is not condemnation. They are covered 
by the atonement. Sin is in the will and pur- 
pose, rather than in the act. ‘Where there is 
no law there is no transgression.” ‘If we 
walk in the light, as He is in the light, the blood 
of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from a// 
sin’’—yes, from sin actual, and sin indwell- 
ing, from sins of knowledge and sins of igno- 
rance. Glory be to Jesus! Amen.—Dvzvine 
Life. 


Richmond, Indiana, Second mo. 23rd, 1881. 


oo 


FoRBEARANCE.—A forbearing spirit is the 
mark of a large heart and a generous nature. 
There are some men, great and even profound 
in their special line of thought and action, who 
are yet so gentle and forbearing to shallow 
critics, who assail them out of their ignorance 
and conceit, as to excite our wonder and admir- 
ation. Such aone was the philosopher Faraday. 
Writing to his friend and pupil, Tyndall, he 
said, ‘‘ Let me as an old man, who ought by 
this time to have profited by experience, say 
that when I was younger I found I often mis- 
represented the intentions of people, and that 
they did not mean what at the time I supposed 
they meant; and, further, that as a general rule, 
it was better to be a little dull of apprehension, 
where phrases seemed to imply pique, and quick 
in perception when, on the contrary, they 
seemed to imply kindly feeling. The real truth 
never fails ultimately to appear, and opposing 
parties, if wrong, are sooner convinced when 
replied to forbearingly than when overwhelm- 
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ed. All I mean to say is, that it is better | It is interesting to observe that nearly half of 
to be blind to the results of partisanship | the articles in this number which are signed with 
and quick to see good-will. One has more | names in full are contributed by female authors, 
q 4 

happiness in one’s self in endeavoring to follow | 
the things that make for peace. Youcanhardly| Oye HUNDRED AND SIXTY exiled Jews arrived 
at ae how rere ; te a a m oe | at New York from Hamburg on the 15th. They 
Cae Spee, ve thoug t, unjustly an | are from Russia, are mostly farmers, and are ex. 
superciliously, and yet I have striven, and suc- | a ee dal. 

ceeded, I hope, in keeping down replies of the | PIES Se ARC HRN SAN enerey They 
like kind. And I know I have never lost by| Were brought over under the auspices of “ Alli 
it." —Ledger. | ance Israel Universelle,” an association with its 
| home office in Paris, and with branches through. 
/out Europe. It is said that 5,000 Jews are ex. 
| pected to arrive at New York this winter from 
|Europe. In various parts of Germany, Aus- 


PHILADELPHIA, BLEVENTE MO. as, 1881 | tria, Roumania and Russia, serious antagonism 


> 
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~ |to the Jews by the Christian populations has 
J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE, Fanny Hack and M. | been awakened by the superior industry, thrift 
Braithwaite, Jr., as we learn from the (London) | and intelligence of the Jews, and with no other 
Friend, are now visiting our friends in the South | rea] cause of complaint, except that the newspa- 


of France, On their way, they spent a day in| pers in Germany are many of them owned and 


Paris, and were present at the meeting at the | edited by Jews, and that these papers often treat 


Dépét Central, under the care of Justine Dalen- | 
court and others; which proved a satisfactory 
occasion. 

From Syria, we are informed that the Cottage 
Hospital at Brumana has been open for nine 
months, and is in regular working order. A good 
account is given of the Boys’ Training Home, 
where thirty-one boys are under Christian tuition. | 
The erection of the Girls’ Training Home has 
gone on briskly, in spite of very trying hot weather, 
by which sickness has been much increased. 

Maria Feltham was to leave England for Bru- | 
mana early in the present month, accompanied | 
by Rosa Waldemeier, who is returning to her ' 
Syrian home. 

Evi Sharpless, of Iowa, has been liberated by 
his meeting, with William Marshall as his com- 
panion, for gospel service in the West India 
Islands. They were to sail from New York on | 
the 11th instant, 





oo 


THE Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Tenth 
month, 1881, contains the following articles: 
President Garfield, by the editor; An Artless 
Prayer (poem) by T. W. Marsh; John Richard- 
son, by Frances A. Budge; The Mother -of| 
Guizot, by Isabel D. Barrow; A Quaker Pil- 
grimage, by F. A. and J. F. Rutter; Home Life | 
in Antananarivo, by H, E, Clark; Witnesses for 
Truth, by Jane Budge ; Christine Alsop, by Mary | 
P. Hack; Immortality, by Richard Wes:lake; 
Sonnet, by A. C.; The Eighteenth of Isaiah, by 
Thomas Hodgkin ; In Memoriam—President Gar- 
field, by R. B. P.; A Few Thought on the Limits 
of Criticism, by Thomas H. Wright ; Voices from 
Southampton, No. xxv., by Spectator; and No- 
tices of Books Received. 





Christianity and Christians with ridicule and con- 
tempt. A much larger percentage of Jewish than 
of Christian youth are at the German universities, 
and the former often gain prizes. All this but 
testifies to the innate abilities of the Jewish race, 
and to the retribution which comes upon injustice, 
since the skill in trade, money-lending, and liter- 


| ary pursuits which now marks the Jews has re- 


sulted from their being driven by Christian ani- 
mosity from other industries to those which have 


| sharpened their wits for trade, while having to live 


in the presence of suspicious communities has 
taught them to hoard money and become lenders 


of it, 


HENRY HIGHLAND GARNETT, United States 
Minister to Liberia, sailed from New York for 
Liverpool, Eleventh mo, 12th, On reaching Mon- 
rovia, the capital of the Republic of Liberia, H. 


|H. Garnett will be within twelve miles of the 
| place from whence his grandfather was taken as 


a slave, while the grandson returns an educated 
Christian man, the representative of a nation of 
fifty millions of people. 

A MISCONCEPTION of important sayings of men 
whose judgment is justly honored, may lead to 
serious practical injury. It has been supposed 
that George Fox decried learning as any qualifi- 
cation of a minister of the gospel, But a careful 
examination of what he did say on this weighty 
subject shows that this conclusion is a mistaken 
one. He said that he saw “that to be bred at 
Oxford or Cambridge was mot enough to fit and 
qualify men to be ministers of Christ.” One of 
his reasons for urging the foundation of schools 
was that scholars might become acquainted with 











lord's service. 


ince not to quote a text and employ it in a totally 
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sous languages so as to be able to present the 
spel to foreign nations—showing how truly he 
wid value learning when consecrated to the 


and as shown by movement of the clouds; also, 
force of the wind ; whether preceded or followed 
by rain}; aspect of clouds ; electrical phenomena; 
duration of the storm at one spot ; accompanying 
sounds ; form and size of the hailstones; general 
character of the weather before and after the 
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Ix preaching or teaching it is of much import- 









‘ferent sense from that which the author intend- 
itoconvey by it. For example, in Col. ii. 21, 
xcur the words, “touch not; taste not; handle 
ht.” This sentence has often been used to forbid 
We use of intoxicating drinks. Now it is good 
wither to touch, taste, nor handle intoxicating 
everages. But the Apostle was really telling 
ie Colossian Christians that they were not to 
illow certain gnostic teachers to abridge their 
ierty and put them under arbitrary rules about 
meats and drinks. His meaning was just the re- 
ese of that which is given to the words when 
wed by advocates of total abstinence, and yet 
hen so quoted they would seem to many per- 
his aS Carrying a Scriptural sanction for absti- 
hence which they were never intended to give. 
When therefore any portion of Scripture is quoted, 
fose who would be quite free from all self-re- 
woach for handling the word of God deceitfully, 
ould use it in the sense designed by the writer 
manifest by the context, by the tenor of Scrip- 
fe at large and by the interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit, or else explain that the text is used 
y accommodation or as a motto, 





COX.—Near Winchester, Ind., Eleventh mo.. 
8th, 1881, Simon Cox, aged 84 years. At the set- 
ting up of White River Monthly Meeting in 1824, 
he was appointed to the station of Overseer, and 
at the time of his death was an esteemed Elder 
of the same meeting. He was an active member 
most of the time, and is the last of the original 
members of that Monthly Meeting whose names. 
appear on the records, 


GREGORY.—Eleventh mo. 7th, 1881, in con- 
sequence of a fall from a tree, Milton, son of Nu- 
midia and Zelinda Gregory, in his 34th year; a 
member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

SHARON.—Tenth mo. 6th, near Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, after a lingering illness, Sarah Ann 
Sharon, in the 51st year of her age. She was acon- 
sistent member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting,. 
an affectionate and faithful wife, a faithful and de- 
voted mother. In her death the light of home has. 
gone. With integrity and uprightness she endea- 
vored to fulfil the various duties of life in the 
spirit of kindness and good-will to all around her. 
She possessed in an eminent degree the love and 
respect of her friends and neighbors, and though 
her loss is deeply felt-by her family and friends, 
yet they have the consoling evidence that her end 
was peace, believing that the language of the 
apostle—“ For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,” is applicable. 


HIATT.—At her home, near Oskaloosa, lowa, 
Tenth mo, gth, 1881, Lizzie E., daughter of Wm. 
and Martha Hiatt, aged 30 years and four days ; 
a member of Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting. She 
early saw that it was reasonable that the Lord 
should rule in her heart, and for several years she 
had felt the need of wholly consecrating herself 
to His service. Though of a delicate constitution, 
her mind was strong and active; “she did what 
she could,” and often expressed the satisfaction 
she felt in her efforts for the elevation of those- 
less favored than herself. Her strong family at- 
tachments made her desirous to prolong her life, 
but when the summons came, she had no fears; 
and she left the comforting evidence that she had 
gone to rest. 







































We publish a condensation of Wilmer Walton's 
ktter concerning the Agricultural and Industrial 
lstitute of Columbus, Kansas, for the informa- 
ton of our readers, without being able to supply, 
tom other sources, all the explanations upon the 
subject which may seem desirable. Attention 
may be called to the suggestions made near the 
tlose of the letter, particularly in regard to se- 
turing payment of existing indebtedness before 
making further purchases of land. 

We have also received from Columbus the first 
lumber of “The Refugees’ Star of Hope ;” a 
teat and lively, though not very large paper, to 
it published monthly, at fifty cents per year. Its 
Mlitors are S, W. Winn and L. M. Pickering, 
Columbus, Kansas, 
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|. A. B, OLiveR, whose address is “ Atheneum,| NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 
lasgow, Scotland,” requests for information from ea 

servers of hailstorms ; upon which he is pre- 
Ming a memoir, He desires notes upon these 


Pints in reference to such storms; date, and 





(Concluded from page 236.) 

The answers showed that deficiencies exist in 
all our meetings—a lack of love and unity on 
the part of some, and of faithfulness in the at- 
tow; area of the storm, direction and rate of tendance of mid-week meetings are among these 
Mogression: physical f we iin deficiencies. On the subject of detraction,, 

» Physical features of the locality ;| Nereus Mendenhall said he had found by experi- 
*mperature and barometer, before, during and} ence and observation it was a very easy matter 
aier the storm ; direction of wind, near the earth, | to get into a habit of fault-finding—rather letting 
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down of each other's character. This does others 
harm and ourselves no good. John Butler 
spoke on love. Tale-bearing is a mischievous 
practice; it does not come from love. We 
should be more watchful, If we had sufficient 
love in our hearts it would be shed abroad to our 
brothers. We ought to be one another's helpers 
He believes we are on better ground than we were 
fifteen years ago. We understand our principles 
better than we did twenty years ago. All the 
distinctive views of Friends are founded on the 
Scriptures. 

Francis T. King said discipline is absolutely 
necessary, and desired we should execute it with 
firmness, yet in a gentle and loving spirit. 
We have no bishop or president, all our mem- 
bers are allowed to exercise a great deal of liberty, 
and yet the more liberty there is the more re- 
spect there should be for order and discipline. 


John Pickering exhorted us to purity of heart. 
He said the accuser was never more busy than at 
the present day, but if we are pure he will find 
no place in our hearts. The plain preaching of 
the gospel will not hurt the pure in heart. We 
need more charity. If we have faith so we could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, it 
profiteth us nothing. 

The committee on General Meetings made a 
satisfactory report, and at a subsequent sitting 
a new committee was appointed. The commit- 
tee on prisons and poor-houses made a satisfac- 
tery report and was continued. 

Third-day Morning.—\n the meeting on Minis- 
try and Oversight, John Butler gave very whole- 
some advice to those called to the ministry. 
They should speak slowly, distinctly and in the 
usual tone. He saw no reason why we should 
change the tone while speaking in meeting. 
They should be natural in tone and gesture. 
He confidently believed the Lord will give us 
ability totperform whatever duties he requires 
of us. He gave Timothy and Titus special in- 
structions as ministers. We should study them; 
they are applicable to us. J. B. closed with the 
words, “Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of 
one mind, live in peace, and the God of love 
and peace shall be with you.” 


We were encouraged by another to dwell in 
that which gives us ability to perform service for 
the Master, 

The report on Education showed that much in- 
terest was manifested in this work, and Franklin 
S. Blair was reappointed Superintendent of 
Friends’ schools. The committee on the subject 
of our members holding revenue offices, were 
united in judgment that we could not consistently 
accept or hold such offices; principally on the 
ground that so large a portion of revenue ac- 
crues from the manufacture and sale of ardent 
spirits. The report was satisfactory, and Monthly 
Meetings were directed to tenderly treat with 
those holding such offices and advise them to 
resign. 

The report on Mission Work showed that nine 
schools for white and fifteen for colored children 
had been sustained by the Missionary Board of 
New York Yearly Meeting. These schools, with 
three exceptions, were taught by members of our 
own Yearly Meeting. 

Many mission meetings and temperance meet- 
ngs were held by Monthly Meeting committees, 


the aged and afflicted were visited, and large 
numbers of tracts and some Bibles distributed, 

The meeting adjourned to meet at New Garden, 
on Fifth-day before the 3rd Seventh-day jn 
Eighth month, 1882, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


LESSON XI. Twelfth month mth, 


LAST DAYS OF MOSES. Deut. xxxii. 44—9, 


TimE, B. C. 1451. Place, Mount Nebo in 
Moab, east of the Jordan.$ 


INTRODUCTION, 


The name of the Book of Deuteronomy means 
“repetition of the Law.” It is, however, nota 
mere repetition, but rather an authoritative com. 
mentary on the Law, and in part supplementary 

it. It is, also, of a more prophetic character 
than the Books of Numbers and Leviticus. Its 
contents are: Three discourses addressed by 
Moses to the Israelites in the eleventh monthof 
the fortieth year after the Exodus from Egypt; his 
Song (chap. xxxii.), Blessing, (xxxiii,) and death 
(xxxiv), After this last event, on the tenth day of 
the first month of the forty-first year after the 
Exodus, the Israelites passed over Jordan, under 
the leadership of Joshua, into the promised land 
of Canaan. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 44. Spake all the words of this song. 
An inspired celebration of the greatness ot God, 
« the Rock,” of His goodness to Israel, the ingrat- 
tude of that people, His anger with them, and 
His long-suffering and restoring mercy. 

Hoshea ; Joshua, the son of Nun; the successor 
of Moses. He was of the tribe of Ephraim, When 
a young man, he accompanied Moses part of the 
way when he ascended Mount Sinai, He was 
one of the two out of the twelve spies sent into 
Canaan who gave a good account of the land, 
and who alone of the spies lived to enter it after- 
wards, Moses, by Divine commandment, for 
mally invested him with authority over the people. 
(Numbers xxvii. 18). He was in his 85th year 
when he crossed the Jordan, ae 

45. Made anend of speaking. With this song 
and his blessing, given in the next chapter, Moses 
concluded his long and momentous service asthe 
chief and leader, under Jehovah, of the chosen 
people. Probably the last verses of this chapter 
were written, not by Moses, but by Joshua, or 
some other near him in authority. 

46. Set your hearts unto all the words which 
1 testify unto you. What a striking exhortation: 
Not merely to do the things commanded, as gee 
complusion, but to set their hearts to love an 
choose the law of their God. Under our i 
dispensation, we are told that “the word is mig? 
thee, even in thy heart and in thy mouth, 
(Deut. xxx. 14; Romans x. 8,9) in a still wi 
full and emphatic sense than under the . 
Covenant. i ie 

Ye shall command your children, This 7 
of bringing up their children in obedience to ‘ 
law of God is very often enjoined in the Books 
the Pentateuch, if 

47. Itis nota vain thing for you; ae. 
is your life. Nota matter of small importan 
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tall in all, for them to choose whether they 

wid serve Jehovah and receive His promised 
essing, or rebel against Him and be destroyed. 
Would that men everywhere might see that re- 
vion is the life of all our lives, without which all 
svanity and vexation of spirit ! 

Yego over Fordan to possess it. This promise 
ss prophetic. Without inspiration, Moses could 
int have been sure of the conquest of Canaan by 
ie Israelites, especially as he was to be no longer 
wir leader against the warlike heathen tribes. 

That self-same day. All that is narrated 
i the Book of Deuteronomy must have been 
goken or recorded in the first ten days of the 
Heventh month of the fortieth year after the Ex- 
jus; and this song was delivered on one of the 
tof those days. As Hoshea (Joshua) is said 
athe 44th verse to have spoken it with Moses, it 
slikely that each gave it out to as many of the 
mople as could be reached by their voices. We 
wmetimes forget how vast was the “ congrega- 
ln” of the people of Israel. When counted be- 
ore entering Canaan, their number did not differ 
peatly from that of the host who went out from 
igypt : six hundred thousand men, besides women 
ad children. 5 

. This mountain Abarim. A range of high- 
hnds near the north end of the Dead Sea. Its 
pincipal height was Pisgah, and of that the most 
tlevated portion was Mount Nebo. 

Over against Fericho., An ancient Canaanitish 
ily, of great strength and wealth, sometimes 
alled from its trees the City of Palms. Its mi- 
nculous subjugation to the Israelites is narrated 
inthe 6th chapter of the Book of Joshua. 

Behold the land. Probably with supernaturally 
asisted vision, surveying the glorious territory 
vhich God had promised and would surely be- 
sow upon His people. 

Which I give. Here is the language of assurance, 
The gift is already certain, because God has said 
i, Like this are the words of our Lord, “ Whoso- 
wer believeth on Me Aath everlasting life.” The 
Promised Land is often spoken of as a type of 
waven, The full and final possession of it is a 
iting type of the rest beyond the grave; but the 
many battles needful before the conquest was 
tmpleted show a closer analogy to the victory | 
if the redeemed soul, escaped from Egyptian | 
wondage, over all its spiritual enemies, until the 

one is destroyed. And, when we are told 
that “there remaineth a rest to the people of 
God” (Hebrews iv. 9), should not this rest begin 
tere and now? They live far below their privi- 
kges as children of God under the New Covenant, 
rho do not, with confidence in the sure promises 
» go on to take full possession of the land 

md enjoy it as, in some sense, a “ present 

ven,” 

50. And die in the mount whither thou goest 
#. A sublime and awful departure, from the 
nidst of more than regal power over a vast host 

men, to an unknown manner of death, a/one | 
with God. But, every one is alone in death, un- 
kss God be with him, No human friend, how- 
er near and faithful, can accompany him in 

passage, Only, he may say with David, 
lm xxiii, 4), though I walk-through the val- 
ty of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
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Be gathered unto thy people. “What a life 
was about to close! Forty years of royal sur- 
roundings in Egyp:, forty more of seclusion and 
communion with God in Midian, and forty years 
of leadership, he standing for God with men, and 
for men with God."”—Vincent. Of all merely 
human personages, no one has ever exercised so 
important, widespread and enduring an influence 
over the destinies of mankind, as this foundling of 
the bulrushes of the Nile. 

5t. Because ye trespassed against me 
Because ye sanctified me not in the midst of the 
children of Israel, Aaron had partaken with 
Moses in the sin (Numbers xx. 10—12), of hasty 
presumption and irreverence toward God, when 
Moses dared to say, “Must we fetch you water 
out of this rock ?” and smote it twice, as though 
by his own power he could compel a miracle, 
Aaron had already died upon Mount Hor (v. 50, 
and Num. xx. 28), Moses and Eleazar being there 
with him. 

52. But thou shalt not go thither unto the 
land, This was the penalty affixed by God to the 
one act of disobedience recorded of this great man. 
Yet he was allowed to behold the land for whose 
possession by his people he had toiled and waited 
sO many years, “It is the goodness of our Lord 
that He will not have His children die anywhere 
but where they may see the land of promise be- 
fore them.”"—Bishop Hall. It is related of the 
poet Cowper, whose mental disorder brought 
gloomy thoughts which obscured his Christian 
hope, that at the moment of death his expression 
changed, as with surprise and joy at the prospect 
opening upon him of a better world, which he was 
about to enter as one of those redeemed by Christ, 

Here, as mostly elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, our text is silent upon the glory which 
Moses would behold after death. But when (Luke 
ix, 28—36) our Lord was transfigured upon the 
mountain, “there talked with Him two men, who ° 
were Moses and Elias.” Truly God is “not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. What vigilance is necessary, even for the 
holiest of men, to avoid falling into sin! “What 
I say unto you, I say unto all: watch.” 

2. No zealous or long-continued service can 
atone for a single fault of ours. We do, at the 
best, but that which it is our duty to do; and no- 
thing but the blood of Christ can wash away our 
sins, One lapse may mar the beauty of a life- 
time of obedience and devotion. Yet God is very 
merciful towards His children, “If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous.” (I John ii. 1.) 

3. How calmly may the servant of God meet 
death! When Addison approached his end, he 
called to his bedside a young man known to be 
skeptical, and said to him, “I have sent for you 
that you may see how a Christian can die.” 
There is a difference in the fullness and bright- 
ness of the hope given to Christians upon their 
death-beds; some are, even then, made to rest 
rather upon faith than upon sight. But to all the 
promise is a sure one: “When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 





Ou art with me.” In the midst of the fire into 
hich the three servants of God were cast (Daniel 
ll, 25), one was seen “ like the Son of God.” 


(Isaiah xliii, 2). 
4. We are to render a joyous and trustful ser- 
‘vice unto our Lord, even though we may not ex- 
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pect to enjoy much reward for our labors in this 
world, “Let us not be weary in well doing ; for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
(Gal. vi. 9). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A VISIT TO THE INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE FOR 
COLORED PEOPLE, KANSAS. 


The following is a condensation of a letter 
received on the above subject, the whole of 
which is too long for our space : 


Parsons, Kansas, Tenth mo. 28, 1881. 

In compliance with the wishes of many Eastern 
Friends, and my own desire to ascertain the prac- 
tical working of the new Association formed last 
spring after the dissolution of the “ Kansas Freed- 
men’s Relief Association,” of Topeka, I went, 1oth 
mo, 21st, to the Institute, located in Cherokee co., 
about four miles southeast from Columbus, I spent 
two days at the Institute, where I met Elizabeth 
L. Comstock, her daughter, and others. 

There are 400 acres of land, purchased for the 
use of the Institute, the larger part of which is 
good valley land. In the northeastern portion of 
the tract is a large mound or knoll, studded with 
boulders and flat rocks, on the level top of which 
the Institute buildings have been erected. The 
superintendent showed me a bond for deed of the 
first forty acres of land from L. M. Pickering to 
the Institute, for $600 ; they expected to pay this 
off in a few days. This land contained three 
maple groves, a peach orchard, and in apple 
orchard of 400 trees ; also a small dwelling-house. 
Most of its upland was under cultivation, 

Secondly, he showed me a title-bond from J. 
and S. E. Brown to the Institute, for 160 acres, 
for $1600; thirdly, a warranty deed from J. M. 

‘ Bell to the Institute for 80 acres for $1000; all 
this land tillable, and containing a log-house 
and a well; fourthly, a contract of the K. S, & 
G. R.R. Co., selling to L. M. Pickering 120 acres 
of land for $660, which land was legally trans- 
ferred by L. M. P. to the Institute 5th mo. 6th, 1881, 

L. M. Pickering further showed me a warranty 
deed by which he transferred to the Institute the 
title to forty acres of land about a mile south of 
the above, which he had bought with “home- 
stead fund” money, divided into ten-acre pieces, 
put a small house on each, and sold to the colored 
people. The Institute merely holds these forty 
acres in trust till the colored purchasers complete 
their payments. 

Hence it appears that the above-described 400 
acres cost $3860 ; and the superintendent tells me 
that there is still an indebtedness of $2875 upon 
it, due in three and four years, of which they ex- 
pect to pay $600 this week. Since purchasing 
the land they have built a small frame house, 
with an addition for an office: a short distance 
from this is a long frame building, occupied by 
the superintendent, carpenter shop, &c., and also 
by four colored families. Near the latter is a 
new stone schvol-house, 20 by 40 feet, one story 
and a half high, with a basement for storing po- 
tatoes, the attic being used for a teacher and 
some pupils to lodge. There are also a frame 
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teacher expected to begin school the day | } 
and supposed he would have about forty pupi 
to start with, 

lowa Yearly Meeting is to pay him for his se, 
vices this year; and it is thought that the Publ 
School District will pay an assistant teacher dy. 
ing the legal term of public schools, The pupil 
are to have board, tuition, and use of schoo 
books free of charge, for which they are to wor 
for the Institute mornings and evenings, and Sey. 
enth-days. The Institute furnishes free boarding 
to the officers, employees in the buildings, andi 
laborers on the farm, and is expected to pay them 
travelling expenses of thore officially authorized 
to travel in its behalf. The superintendent ¢. 
pects to be paid for his past and present servic 
when the funds permit it. His wife has her hands 
full of business, E, L,Comstock and her daugh. 
ter do not receive any stated salary. They have 
been paying two secretaries, a saleswoman, fore. 
man in carpenter-shop, and head blacksmith, 
amounting in all to about $125 per month; als 
the common workmen fifty cents a day and 
board, 

I accepted an invitation to spend part of a day 
in the store and assist in selling the goods to the 
numerous white and colored patrons. The total 
sales that day amounted to about $125. The 
prices to whites were from 20 to 33% per cent, 
higher than those to colored folks. They recently 
received 150 packages of clothing which had 
been stored a considerable time in Kansas City; 
and they also purchased several hundred dollars’ 
worth of shoes in that city. They now havea 
large supply of many kinds of goods, but some 
kinds are nearly or quite gone. The saleswoman, 
Lucretia Fulton, has proven herself a most faith. 
ful and efficient worker in the cause. 

E, L. Comstock became so far exhausted, from 
her persistent efforts for the successof this work,that 
she thought fit to apply to Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing to undertake the management of the Institute, 
and release her. The Meeting declined the pro- 
posal. She designs going soon to a Sanitarium in 
Western New York for one or two months, Laura 
S. Haviland also expects to leave in a few days 
and return to her Michigan home for the winter. 

In conclusion, I will remark, that I earnestly 
desire to see the real objects of the Institute suc- 
cessfully carried out, and I hope that benevolent 
persons, who are able, will contribute sufficient 
funds to do so. But I think it right, after serious 
reflection upon the subject, to suggest : 

First, — Pay off present indebtedness before 
buying any more land, or erecting more build- 
ings. Second,— Divide most of the farm into 
ten-acre pieces, renting them to refugee families, 
under proper restrictions, and offer small pre 
miums to those who produce the most and save 
the most during the year, including a due com 
parison of cleanliness and industry, on the part 
of families of renters. Third, — Let the superit- 
tendent use the balance of the land asa 
farm, enriching and cultivating it in the most ap 
proved and profitable manner, as a useful exail 
ple to the renters. Fourth,—I respectfully sug- 
gest that donors of goods for the benefit of the 
freedmen should send fiece goods to the Indus 
trial Institute, so as to encourage the school git 
there to learn, under instruction, to cut out 


| 


blacksmith shop, temporary stable, &c, 


Seven | make up garments; and send ready-made ga 
colored families are living on the place. 


The ! ments, new and old (with some piece-goods also), 
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to Parsons, for me to distribute to the sick 
jaged refugees now here, to the destitute, suf- 
‘¢ creatures now arriving here, and- to the 
my others expected to come here from the 
wh very soon. Parsons is directly on the main 
of railroad travel from Texas into Kansas, 
The prime objects of the Institute are to furnish 
ployment to colored refugees who are seeking 
-toimpart religious, moral and intellectual in- 
tion to them in the school-room ; and to give 
h sexes a Practical knowledge of such indus- 
's as are most useful and appropriate for them, 
is is an extensive work, and requires much 
mey to carry it on successfully. 
% much for the Institute. I will now say that 
tltit to be my especial duty to return here to 
sons and stay awhile, and do what I can to- 
rds relieving present suffering, and impart such 
i, advice om instruction as are most needed by 
poor, ignorant, homeless new-comers from the 
uth, in order to give them a right start towards 
moming self-sustaining, respectable people. I 
all need money for these purposes, and also a 
tle to defray my own expenses. I have been 
st cordially received here by people of both 
,and I fully trust that the same good Father 
»has required me to look after some of these 
wly and suffering ones, in Kansas, will so en- 
tthe sympathies of Friends and others as to 
duce them promptly and cheerfully to send 
ted money and clothing. 
Those who wish to contribute to the Buildin 
ud, as a loan to those purchasing land aa 


iilding houses thereon, may remit to me, and I 
ill see that it is used only for that purpose. 


unds received for “‘ general aid” purposes I will 
wsit separately, and out of these I will reserve, 
the donors express no objection, $25 per month 
tIhy Necessary expenses, 
There will probably be much suffering here 
ing the coming winter, unless it be averted by 
judicious distribution of the necessaries of life, 
ompanied with timely advice. 
WILMER WALTON. 


Our late Yearly Meeting at Lawrence was one 
at will be long remembered by many. It was 
red in many ways; with a large attendance 
ministers, and with many conversions; it was 
wed, too, with a good deal of singing and 
und, but nevertheless we had a good meeting. 
membered that it was not all who said, “ Lord, 
ard,” that were accepted, but those who do the 
of our Father in heaven; but I desire that 

ih we meet next year the chaff may have been 
mowed from each, and the good wheat gar- 
med. I feel that all of us, and especially minis- 
should read the Scriptures; they are for our 
stuction, and we may be edified by them. But 
sn we go to our meetings for worship we should 
pitusting in God, and wait for a refreshing by 
Hs Spirit before we teach others. Our Lord does 
“mislead His people when He teaches them 
uimself, as He aid Paul, who received his gospel 
t ftom man, but from Jesus Christ. Dear 
tends, put more faith in His teaching, then the 
st gospel will be given to the people, and souls 

be added to the church. 

Minister should give the whole counsel of 

0 the people in its purity, The elders should 


Mold them in the truth, and be deeply expe- 
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rienced, so as to be able to render a sound judg- 
ment upon religious services. 

Our church now greatly needs deeply experi- 
enced Christians, those well established on the 
Rock, Christ Jesus, so that they cannot be moved 
when floods come and winds blow. 


JouHN Moon. 
Emporia, Kansas. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE American Board of Foreign Missions, 
( Congregationalist ) at its seventy-second annual 
meeting just beld at St. Louis, reports receipts for 
the year of $691,245, and expenditures of $639, 
304, with a debt of a little over $2,000. During 
the past year nine new missionaries, and thirty- 
one assistants have been sent out, and fourteen 
missionaries and assistants have returned to other 
fields of labor abroad. 

Dr. Clark in his report says: “ The year will be 
remembered for the establishment of a new mis- 
sion in Central Africa; for encouragement to en- 
larged missionary operations in China; for the 
remarkable interest developed in Japan; for the 
advance in higher Christian education in the 
Turkish Empire and in India; for the manifest 
blessing attending woman's work in nearly every 
mission field; and the illustration of the value of 
the boarding school in the development of Christ- 
ian character, where, removed from unfavorable 
home influences, the pupils are brought day by 
day under the personal care and influence of Chris- 
tian teachers. 

“ The statistics show an increase of seventeen 
in the number of missionaries, and one hundred 
more places where the Gospel is preached, over 
two thousand additions to the churches on pro- 
fession of faith, three hundred more youth in 
higher institutions of Christian learning, and 
twenty-five hundred more in common schools, 
and thousands more of women visited in their 
homes by missionary ladies and Bible women un- 
der their direction. If the year has not fully real- 
ized our hopes, in the number of souls who have 
turned from idols to serve the living God, we may 
gratefully recognize His blessing in the work ac- 


complished and in preparation for larger results 
in the future. 


SHELDON JACKSON, a superintendent of Pres- 
byterian Home Missions, has just made his third 
tour of Alaska. He has established two new 
missions, stationed three new missionaries, im- 
proved missionary buildings, and travelled five 
hundred miles in canoes, 


ForTy THOUSAND copies of the comparative 


edition of the New Testament, by Porter & 
Coates, are said to have been sold. 


- 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

THE CRIME OF CrIMES.—Could all the forms 
of evil produced in the land by ete come 
upon us in one horrid array, it would appall the 
nation. If in every dwelling built by blood, the 
stone from the wall should utter all the cries 
which the traffic extorts, and the beam out of the 
timber should echo them back, who would build 
such a house, and who would dwell in it ? 

What if in every part of the dwelling, from the 
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5 ! 
cellar upward, babblings and contentions, and 
groans, and shrieks, and wailings, were heard 
day and night! What if at eventide and mid- 
night, the airy forms of men destroyed by intem- 
perance were dimly seen haunting the distilleries 
and the stores where they receive their bane, fol- 
lowing the track of the ships engaged in the com- 
merce, flitting athwart the decks, sitting upon the 
rigging, and sending up from the hold within and 
the waves without, groans and loud laments and 
wailings ! 

Were the sky over our heads one great whisper- 
ing gallery, bringing down about us all the lamen- 
tation which intemperance creates, these tremen- 
dous realities assailing our senses would invig- 
orate our conscience, and give decision to our 
purpose of reformation.—Lyman Beecher. 


SWEEPING condemnation of the habits and 
principles of men who are in important political 
Stations is too common, It has been imagined 
by some that success in political life and the use 
of intoxicants were almost inseparable. But at a 
temperance meeting held at Bristol, R. I., Tenth 
mo. 12th, Governor Littlefield spoke against the 
license system, and in favor of total abstinence. 
Referring to the use of wine at social gatherings, 
he said that in his entire public lite he had wholly 
discountenanced the custom. 

A MAORI MuRDERER’S LETTER.—The Daily | 
Chronicle (London) publishes the following trans- 
lation of a letter which was addressed to the 
governor of Wellington jail, New Zealand, by a 
Maori convict, Tuhi, who had been condemned | 
to death for a murder: 


“ THE JAIL, Dec, 23d, 1880. 
‘Go, this letter of mine to the Governor. 


“ Friend, greeting: I have heard that Iam to | 
be put to death on Wednesday, and I am willing | 
to die on that day; but I have a word to you. | 
Let my bad companions, your children—beer, 





rum, and other spirits—die with me.... They 
led us to commit wrong, and now let us die to- 
gether one death on the day that I am to die. It! 
will not be right that they survive that day, but I 
and my bad companions should die together, lest 
they should remain to lead people to death; but 
as I am to die, let spirits die also. Do not leave 
any of its kind in this world. Let it be destroyed 
from the face of this earth, lest it should remain 
to cause trouble to man; man would then be} 
answerable for his own troubles. If it was de- 
stroyed it would be well. Man would then seek | 
his own troubles; there would remain no cause 
(for trouble). That is all from TUHIATA.” 


-—— ——- e@e 


| 
SCHOOL. | 





WirHIN a brief period, Hamilton College has | 
received a gift of $5,000; Oregon State University, | 
$70,000 ; University of California, $75,000; Alfred | 
University, $30,000 ; Wilson College, Wis., $10,000; 
University Rochester, $20,000; Vassar Female | 
College, $1 30,000; during the past year Harvard | 
has received $500,000 ; Yale, $250,000 ; Amherst, | 
$75,000; Tufts, $120,000; Smith, $43,000; Dart- 
mouth, $110,000 ; University of Vermont, $50,000 ; 
Wesleyan, $100,000; Colby, $30,000; and within 
the last two weeks the Baptist University at Lewis- | 
burg, Penna., has had $100,000 subscribed to! 
enlarge its funds, of which William Bucknell, of 
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Philadelphia, already a large contributor, gay 
$50,000, 

Goop TEACHERS.—There have been hundred: 
of thousands of teachers in England and th 
United States, and of the vast undistinguishabj. 
crowd half a score perhaps stand out, known, 
all men as born to their vocation. We can 
call them over, and we all probably should beg; 
with Arnold of Rugby. Why is it that the numb 
isso small? There have been hundreds of cle, 
gymen, of lawyers, of physicians, and of 
who may justly be called great in their sey 
callings. Is it that the science of teaching 
mands an exceptional faculty or more profound 
study than any other? Is it not, on the contrary 
that the great body of so-called teachers either ug 
their business as a makeshift, or totally misapp 
hend the purpose of teaching altogether? Th 
look upon the scholar as an empty pitcher tok 
filled with a certain number of facts, or rules f 
mental operations. Some pitchers are of ve 
small capacity ; others hold all that is poured int 
them. The success of the teacher is popular 
measured by the capacity of the pupil; henceh 
values those who will do him most credit. Th 
dull boy in a school is thrust aside ; he is therea 
sufferance. Yet his responsibility or his place it 
the wor/d is as large as that of the clever la 
The teacher who was born to his calling recog 
nizes in every boy material for his skill; the im 
mature mind placed in his keeping is not: 
empty vessel to be filled with matter extraneo 
to itself, but a live creature to be stimulated, rs 
strained, trained and fitted for its future work 
Such a man, to carry out his work successfull 
must have keen and broad human sympathies 
he must be in thorough fellowship both with th 
anxieties of the parent and the incapacity of th 
boy; he must have the temper of sixty and th 
temperament of sixteen, 

Such men are rare. It is a pity that more 
not study the secret of their success, and try 
catch something of the spirit which gives the 
their peculiar power.—. Y. Tribune. 


tis! 


DESCRIPTION OF A TROPICAL FORBES] 


The Baron Hugo Von Koppenfels, in an inte 
esting letter from West Africa to Professor Wart 
for whom he is now collecting gorillas and chis 
panzees, gives the following graphic description‘ 
the damp tropical forests, the miasmata from 1 
swamps and their influence upon the travele 
Every one who has traveled in an equatorial f 
est will instantly recognize the truthfulness of 
pen picture : 4 

“No writer can give a just description of 
primitive tropical forest, It is too grand and 
versified, but with all its exterior splendor a 


| beauty it is a deceitful and dangerous thing. We 


to the inexperienced man who essays to pene? 
into its interior. He soon becomes involv 

a chaos of roots, of interlacing lianas, 
trunks covered with a tangled growth of thom 
underbrush, all growing from a dank and swap 
soil, Here he breathes a stagnant, musty, gree 
house air, which depresses the spirits and dead 
the energies, Added to this there 1s 4°" 
gloomy silence, which broods over this place 
most lsaean growth and rapid decay. i 
though these mysterious shadows hide an #& 
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and varied animal life, the ear is seldom struck 
by a sound of any kind. Only now and then the 
falling of a fruit or a dry branch breaks the op- 
pressive stillness, Early in the morning and in 
the short evening twilight of the tropics some 
birds are heard to herald the advent or departure 
ofthe day. Such a forest is a subject of unend- 
ing study, and only he whom nature has endowed 
with peculiar tastes and acute senses can, with 
ye and experience, become familiar with its 
varied constituents, its changing phases and its 
jlent language. Woe to the novice who without 

ide wanders into its recesses, where death lurks 
ne In most cases he is soon hopelessly lost ; 
and when weary and despairing he throws him- 


gif on the ground to rest, swarms of ants and! 


other insects soon sting him into movement again. 
Almost no wholesome food is attainable in these 
forest depths, and should the traveler not die of 
garvation or fall a victim to violent, acute fever, 
the poisonous atmosphere slowly acting on the 
ystem paralyzes the digestion, corrupts the 
blood, and produces irritating eruptions of the 
sin, and frequently malignant ulcers. Such is 
the primitive forest on the alluvial bottoms of the 
vers of tropical Africa, It has been represented 
% a paradise, and poetical descriptions drawn 
fom the imagination have inspired in many a 
longing desire to penetrate its mysteries, One 
must, however. do as I have done, wander lost 
and alone for days together, enduring terrible suf- 
fering and constant fear of death, before he can 
form for himself a true image of the real tropical 
primeval forest.—Late Paper. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Thomas Meehan, of Philadelphia, has observed 
that the Yucca gloriosa has the property of col- 
lecting moisture on the outer surface of its flowers 
to such an extent that drops will fall to the 
ground. In the plant in which this peculiarity was 
irst noticed, the whole outside of the flowers was 
covered with moisture ; it accumulated in drops 
at the tip of each. leaf of the perianth, and the 
under leaves showed by their appearance that a 
dropping of water had been going on for some 
time, Mr, Meehan could not decide whether the 
liquid was an exudation from the leaves, or had 
been condensed from the atmosphere through 
some special property of the plant, like that 
which is attributed to the rain-tree (Pithecelobium 
saman) of Peru. 


Comets’ Tails —Professor Ennis, of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, believes that the tails 
of comets are electric light. “ If these tails had any 
substance,” he argues, “the laws of motion are 
constantly violated by them. The great comet of 
1043 went so near the sun that it passed from one 
Side to the other in a few hours, Its immense tail, 
100,000,000 miles long, was shifted completely, so 
that it pointed directly in an opposite direction. 
Could that be so if it were composed of any sub- 
tance? Could a comet swing 100,000,000 miles 
of tail around so quick as that? The electricity 
generated by evaporation. As the comets ap- 
Proach the sun, the heat becomes more intense, 

evaporation and accumulation of electricity 
More rapid, the repulsive force greater and the 
lails longer. Sometimes the material becomes 
aad evaporated, Then the comet has no 
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AT SEA. 


I rest myself upon thy waves, oh Sea! 

I see them joyous in the morning bright, 
Anon, I see them rise in majesty ; 

I hear their angry roarings through the night ; 
But all is right,— 

Thy currents and thy eddies are to me 

All mystery : 

The ship to guide I do not understand ; 

What matters tha: ? I am not in command. 


I rest myself, O Life, upon thy sea; 

Oft have I seen it smile with rosy light ; 

Oft have those smilings proved but treachery ;| 
How oft the fogs obscure the aching sight ; 
But all is right; 

For there isOne on board whose eye can see 
All mystery ; 

And I have but to watch His guiding hand, 
To hear His voice and follow each command. 


Oh, restful helplessness upon this sea ; 

To know myself, alone, in hopeless plight ; 

And thus to cast my life, my hopes on Thee, 

And know, oh Christ, ’mid fog and tempest's 
might, 

Thy guidings right ; 

Each day to see explained what once to me 

Was mystery ; 

To ask no questions, but to understand 

Thy love and wisdom dictate each command, 


But if thus restful on the treacherous sea ; 
But if thus joyful in the guiding Light ; 


What must the glories of the haven be; 

Faith’s brightest prospect far excelled by sight : 

At last, aright 

From God's own home with raptured soul to see 

The mystery ; 

How from the first this tortuous course He planned ; 

To look into His eyes and understand. t 
Re TF. 


Baltimore, Eleventh mo. 11th, 188r. 


— 2. 


THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 
’Tis first the true, and then the beautitul— 
Not first the beautiful, and then the true; 
First the wild moor, with rock, and reed, and pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


Tis first the good, and then the beautiful— 
Not first the beautiful, and then the good ; 
First the rough seed sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower-blossom or the branching wood. 


Not first the glad, and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful, and then the glad ; 

Tears for a day—for earth of tears is full,— 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 


Not first the bright, and after that the dark, 
But first the dark, and after that the bright ; 
First the thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s arc ; 
First the dark grave, then resurrection light. 


‘Tis first the night—stern night of storm and war 
Long night and heavy clouds and veiléd s kies 
Then the fair sparkle of the morning star, 
That bids the saints awake and dawn arise. 
—Selected. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
‘rope are to the 21st inst. 


GREAT BrITAIN.—A contract has been signed 
for the construction of a new bridge over the Tay, 
in place of that of which the destruction involved 

~such fearful loss of life. : 

James Caird, President of the Statistical Socie- 
ty, addressing that body on the 15th, said that in 
ten years 828,000 acres of grain land and 228,- 
000 acres of green-crop land in Great Britain had 
been converted into permanent pasture, and that 
an annual return of £8,000,000 formerly derived 
from crops had thereby disappeared. He attribut- 

‘ed this agricultural depression not to American 
competition, but to unfavorable seasons. He 
thought the burdens, difficulties and uncertainties 
of American agriculture must place it at a disad- 
vantage in the British market compared with 
British agriculture. 

John Walter, proprietor of the London Zimes, 
in a recent public speech on his ‘our in 
America, said it was desirable to have men in 
all English counties able to advise their neigh- 
bors who are emigrating to America. He thought 
Englishmen who are good judges of land, and 
steady and industrious, almost certain to prosper 
in America. He estimated that before the close 
of the next century, the Un ted States will have a 
population of 200,000,000. 

On the 18th inst., about 5 P. M., the registered 
letters about to be dispatched in the mail from 
the Hatton Garden Post-Office in London, were 
all stolen, the gas being suddenly turned off at 
the meter, it is supposed, by a confederate con- 
cealed in the cellar, when other thieves, in the 
darkness and confusion, jumped over the counter 
and seized the mails, escaping undetected. The 
letters are believed to have contained diamonds 
and watches, amounting in value to £400,000, 

IRELAND.—The Sub-Commission of the Land 
Court at Limerick has decided that a number of 

:small holdings near the city, on which the tenants 
reside, are agricultural holdings, and entitled to 
the benefit of the Land Act, from which they 
would be rightly excluded if merely held as 
market gardens by residents of the city. This de- 
cision is considered important. A number of cases 
affected by it will be appealed. 

Twenty-five farms in County Tipperary have 
-been sold by the sheriff, Eighteen of the tenants 
who were well able to buy in permitted the Emer- 
gency Committee to purchase their farms at low 
prices, 

Several of the persons imprisoned as “ sus- 
pects” have been released within the last two 
weeks, 

A large meeting of magistrates, land-owners, 
tenants and traders, held at Roscrea, County Tip- 
perary, on the 18th, passed resolutions supporting 
the Government policy in suppressing the Land 
League, and expressing their loyalty to the Queen 
and the Constitution. A society was formed for 
mutual protection against boycotting. 

FRANCE.,—In the new Ministry, headed by 
Gambetta, the departments of Public Instruction 
and Worship have been reunited; a change 
which is deemed significant, in view of.the violent 
anti-clerical opinions of Paul Bert, the new Min- 

ister for that department. A Protestant,.Chalumet, 
has been appointed Under-Secretary of ‘the de- 
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partment. The Ministries of Agriculture and 
Commerce have been separated. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Tim, 
says that the exports of articles of food from 
France are steadily increasing, while the imports 
are diminishing. He also says the late Ministry 
brought the cost of the Tunisian Expedition up to 
nearly 44,500,000 francs. 


GERMANY.—The Reichstag was opened on the 
17th, The Emperor, by advice of his physicians, did 
not appear in person, as had been expected, The 
speech from the throne, read by Prince Bismarck, 
declared that at no time during the last ten years 
could the maintenance of peace be anticipated s 
confidently as at present. As to internal affairs, 
the economic policy of the Government as to re. 
forms in the system of taxation hitherto pursued 
will be strictly adhered to. Stress is laid on the 
necessity that the State shall provide for invalid 
workingmen, The measures announced to be 
presented are: The incorporation of Hambuy 
in the Zollverein; quadrennial Parliaments; 
biennial budgets ; the Accident Insurance bill; 
the tobacco monopoly and the liquor tax. The 
speech was very coldly received by the Reichstag, 

The Bundesrath or Council of State has ap 
proved the budget. The revenue and expenditure 
are estimated at 607,000,000 marks ($143,466- 
000), each. A grant of 300,000 marks is pro 
posed for enabling Germany to take part in the 
proposed International Polar Expedition. 

A violent shock of earthquake, lasting two 
seconds, was felt at Cologne and Bonn on the 
night of the 18th inst., and slight tremors followed 
for some hours, 

SWITZERLAND.—A dispatch from Geneva to 
the London Daily News says that the village of 
Elm, in the canton of Glarus, is threatened with 
complete destruction. The summit of the peak 
nearest the village is moving, and its fall appears 
to be only a question of time and weather. 

Ecypt.—The elections for the Egyptian As 
sembly of Notables passed off quietly. ThefArabs 
manifested little interest. The Premier, Cheri 
Pasha, has expressed dissatisfaction at the result. 

Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, in a dispatch to the British diplomatic 
agent at Alexandria, declares that the tie uniting 
Egypt with the Porte is the best sa‘eguard against 
foreign intervention; and only an outbreak of 
anarchy in Egypt could cause England to cease 
maintaining that tie. It has every reason to be 
lieve that France will act in a similar manner. 


Domestic.—Heavy rains and floods in the 
Mississippi and its tributaries in Illinois have 
damaged many of the railroads, that on the 19th, 
railroad connection between Chicago and St 
Louis was practically cut off, though passengers 
were forwarded by boat from Alton. Atg A.M. 
on that day only one train, of fifteen due, 3 

at St. Louis. 

The jury in Guiteau’s case was completed on 
the 16th, and the trial proceeded on the 17th. 
The examination of witnesses for the prosecution 
terminated on the 21st, and Guiteau was per 
mitted to speak himself in the opening of the 
fence. The counsel assigned him by the Cour 
asked to be relieved. on account of disagreemen' 
with the other counsel, the prisoner’ 
law, and his request was granted. 


s 
Guiteau de- 
' clared his wish to act as his own counsel. 
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